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RECENT MUSICIANS AND COMPOSERS IN IRELAND 



By Don J. O'Byrne 



THOMAS DAVIS, father of the Pan-Irish idea 
and one of the founders and editors of the 
Irish Nation, wrote to an English friend in 
1860: "Music is the first faculty of the Irish." 
Davis knew the Ireland of his day. He lived in close 
contact and sympathy with the peasantry and was 
himself a musician of considerable ability. 

There is a note of passionate sincerity in the 
music of Ireland and it is as vibrant today as in the 
days of old. Time has not lessened its power of 
appeal to the people nor diminished the grandeur of 
its eloquence. The war songs of Irish antiquity bear 
you to the battles in a hundred glens and you charge 
and you struggle amid the cries of thousands of 
warriors and your soul sickens and you feel a breath 
of the grave as you hear the ululu of Ulster or the 
loirrasthoue of Munster when the clash is over and 
the slain are discovered. And in these later days 
Irishmen have produced music as vividly realistic of 
the lives of the people as did their forebears of the 
long ago. 

Irish music portrays the people's loves without 
guile, their hates, their longings, their aspirations 
and their ideals. And the explanation of this fact 
is the passion of every Irishman for musical utter- 
ance. In every community in the land there resides 
a sort of unofficial poet or balladist whose province 
it is to entrust, in a somewhat crude but always 
virile manner, the confidences pf his neighbors to 
poetry and song. In some of these homely produc- 
tions we find the croon of the mother as she rocks 
her first-born to sleep, the sigh of the lover, the hue 
and cry of the hunter and the hounds and the dash- 
ing of the waves on the beach — or again the male- 
dictions of an evicted farmer or the oppressive land- 
lord. These local bards or minstrels — call them what 
you will — find subjects for their muse in every 
incident of life from the cradle to the grave, and 
even beyond. This musical spirit of the people is 
also evidenced by the fact that there are few hamlets 
in Ireland which do not possess an amateur instru- 
ment-maker who will undertake to repair anything 
from a tin whistle to a pipe organ. 

Modern Irish music owes a great deal to Dr. P. W. 
Joyce, George Petrie and Eugene O'Curry who were 
among the most prominent antiquarians of the mid- 
Victorian era. They devoted themselves assiduously 
to extracting from the ancient Irish manuscripts the 
spirit of the Gaelic past. Petrie was a musical com- 
poser of some merit but his principal contribution to 
Irish musical development is his "Ancient Music of 
Ireland," which is acknowledged as the leading 
authority on the subject by the scholarly John Pent- 
land Mahaffy, who was for more than fifty years 
examiner in music in Trinity College, Dublin. In 
passing, it might be mentioned that Professor 
Mahaffy found time during his busy professorial 
career to assemble a large collection of Irish music, 
and the few melodies which he has arranged breathe 
the true Keltic spirit. Dr. Joyce published in 1878 
a volume of "Ancient Irish Music," but it appears 
that more recent authorities do not think very kindly 
of his accomplishment in this field. There is a trace 
of pedantry and absolutism about the work that 
detracts to a great degree from its splendid diction 



and its real worth as a book of reference. Eugene 
O'Curry was a most prolific writer on Irish musical 
matters, but his work was of a scattered character 
and is known thirty years after his death to only 
the most intensive students of Irish music. Joyce, 
Petrie and O'Curry were among the founders of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland and Joyce 
was its first president. 

The Irish musician of the present generation has 
not confined his efforts to the field of Irish music, 
but we find him striving successfully in the realm of 
world-music. It is unquestioned that in this 
broadened sphere of artistry the Irish spirit runs 
through the work and adds life and feeling to it. 
Among the leaders in this class was Sir Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan whose fame is world-wide. Sir 
Arthur's grandfather was a bandmaster in a little 
Kerry hamlet before he joined the army. Sullivan's 
father was a regimental bandmaster in the British 
service and, possibly, there were generations of 
ancestors who sang the ballads of their neighbors in 
Kerry's "mountain paths and woodland dells." 
Young Arthur had splendid opportunities for obtain- 
ing a musical education and the fact that he became 
the most popular composer of his time is proof that 
he grasped them. His most marked characteristic 
as a musician was his wonderful facility of expres- 
sion. He was distinguished alike* for a refined and 
spontaneous melodic gift and a complete mastery of 
the technical resources of his art. The number of 
strongly contrasted works which he has left indicate 
the versatility of his talent and the breadth of his 
understanding. Some English writers have wasted 
considerable ink in an effort to prove that Sullivan's 
music was inspired by his English birth, education 
and quality of mind. His music disproves their 
argument because it fairly ripples with the spirit of 
Irish expression. He produced thirty-one operas and 
dramatic works beside numerous oratorios, cantatas 
and other orchestrations. He was also a most 
prolific composer of music for songs and hymns. 

The bleak, rocky coast of County Galway, Ireland, 
gave birth to one of the world's greatest band- 
masters in the person of Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. 
Indeed the assertion was made by Dr. Douglas Hyde 
a few years ago that as a leader Gilmore never had 
a peer. Gilmore's career was a most romantic one. 
From the little home town band to Boston and to 
world-wide fame was a short jump for him. His 
musical education was very limited, but his supreme 
grasp of the spirit of intense leadership won him one 
laurel after another. He essayed the most difficult 
tasks and never succumbed to the ordinary pitfalls 
that make the professional musician's life miserable. 
If his bandsmen deserted him, he was ready to train 
others to fill the vacant places. He composed a few 
marches, but they have never been looked upon as 
having any particular merit. His greatest achieve- 
ment as a leader was in conducting a great musical 
festival in Philadelphia. There were 20,000 voices 
in the chorus and 450 instruments were used. 

George A. Barker is one of the big men in modern 
Irish music. Born in or near Belfast of prosperous 
parents, he devoted himself during his young man- 
hood to the study of the ancient music of the Kelts. 
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Gifted with leisure, he went from town to town, lived 
among the people and learned to love them sincerely. 
When Lady Dufferin wrote her "Lament of the Irish 
Emigrant," one of the most beautifully Irish things 
in the English language, she picked out Barker as 
the man to write the music for it. The choice was a 
good one, as the millions who have heard the song 
can testify. Beside the Dufferin poem Barker has 
handed down "Scottish Blue Bells" and "White 
Squall" — both of them are familiar to music-lovers 
of this generation. Like many other Irish writers 
of the Victorian era, Barker left no record of any 
pretentious compositions ; but the things he did were 
fully done. 

Why R. M. O'Shaughnessy should have preferred 
that his fame should go down to posterity under the 
name of Levey is not explained by the available 
records of his time. Levey was born in Dublin and 
was a diligent composer of Irish music. For many 
years he directed the Theatre Royal in London and 
numbered among his friends the two Keans, Alfred 
Bunn, Tyrone Power, Macready, Cooke, Paganini 
and Ole Bull. He composed two volumes of Irish 
airs and they are classed with the best work of their 
kind. A peculiar strain of sadness permeates all his 
writings and interferes materially with their popu- 
larity. A son and namesake of Levey became a 
famous violinist and wrote a few compositions of 
considerable merit. In 1890 he was appearing in 
London as "Paganini Redivivus" and was receiving 
the lavish applause of that great city, when he dis- 
appeared in the strangest manner, and has never 
been heard of! Another son of the elder Levey — 
William Charles — conducted at Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden and the Prineess in London. The father was 
one of the founders of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, of which the sons were members. 

Another strange disappearance of a young Irish 
musician of promise occurred in Philadelphia in 
1890. Paul McSwiney was the young man's name 
and he had to his credit an opera, "Amergin," which 
was produced in Cork and Dublin in 1881 and drew 
great praise from the critics. McSwiney came to 
New York in 1884 as Musical Director of the 
"Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- 
guage." In this same year he produced in Steinway 
Hall a Gaelic idyl An Bard agus an Fo (the bard 
and the knight) . He was labeled a successful com- 
poser and his praises resounded in Irish and English 
periodicals. He dropped from sight of the musical 
world very suddenly, and his fate remains one of the 
unfathomed mysteries of the world. 

Women have always taken an active interest in the 
song and the story of Ireland. Among the leading 
women of musical Ireland is Mrs. Alicia Adelaide 
Needham who is famous as a composer and pianist. 
She was born near enough to Dublin to get in touch 
in her younger days with the leaders in musical 
matters. For- six consecutive years she was the 
winne_r of the prize for the best original song set to 



music at the Irish Musical Festival. She also 
received a prize of $500 for the best original song 
for the celebration of King Edward the Seventh's 
coronation. A delicious Irish strain runs through 
all her work. Mrs. Needham is well known as an 
antiquarian and was the first and only lady president 
of the Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales in 1906. 

"Alice, Where Art Thou?" has written itself into 
the hearts of the lovers of music throughout the 
world. Its words and music were by Wellington 
Guernsey, who also published "Old Songs of Old 
Ireland with Symphonies and Accompaniments." 
There is not a great deal of merit in the latter work, 
but Guernsey's Irish birth and musical sense are in 
the beautiful song he wrote, and that gives him a 
safe niche in music's hall of fame. 

Herbert Hughes, a founder of the Irish Folk-Song 
Society, is known as the composer of the "Songs of 
Uladh." William Henry Grattan Flood wrote a 
"History of Irish Music" and edited "Moore's 
Melodies." Charles Magrath, Leslie Crotty, Adelaide 
Mullen, Harry Plunkett Greene, Gerald O'Daly, Sir 
Robert Stewart and J. W. Glover are among the 
other men of Irish birth and blood who have main- 
tained their country's musical prestige. 

Victor Herbert, whose work is familiar to all 
Americans, was born in Dublin and is the grandson 
of the famous novelist Samuel Lever. While his 
musical activities have been more particularly as a 
'celloist and a conductor, he has found time to 
achieve several notable compositions. 

A talk about recent Irish music would indeed fall 
short if no mention were made of Francis O'Neill, 
the late Chief of the Chicago Police. He was the 
most persistent student of Irish music in America 
and possibly was the most finished performer on the 
Irish bagpipes of later days. He published several 
adaptations from the ancient Irish music, but made 
no pretence to extensive original composition. He 
was a big-hearted man who gave liberally of his time 
and his means to further every Irish musical move- 
ment. His collection of ancient Irish music was the 
most complete and valuable in the world. And then 
there's John McCormack, the sweet singer of the 
songs of the Gael. His interpretation of the music 
of his native land has helped a great deal to foster a 
love for it among alien races and among the Irish 
themselves the world over. 

There is nothing spasmodic nor uncertain about 
Ireland's musical growth. It is steady and progres- 
sive and is fostered by the following musical societies 
situated in Dublin : The Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, the Hibernian Catch Club, the Charitable 
Musical Society for "decayed musicians," the 
Anacreontic Society, the Philharmonic Society, the 
Amicable Catch Club, the Mecklenburgh Musical 
Society, the Dublin University Choral Society, the 
Dublin Madrigal Society, the Royal Choral Institute 
and the Dublin Glee Club. Similar musical organi- 
zations are found in the other cities and towns. 

Don J. O'Byrne 
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